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FOR FORTY. SIX YEARS 


Headquarters in Chemicals, Colors, 
Dyestuffs, Gums, Oils and Softeners 


for the 


Textile and Allied Trades 


Sole American Agents for 


The Society of Chemical Industry 


in Basle, Switzerland 


Manufacturers of Basic, Direct, Acid, 


Pyrogen, “Ciba” and “‘Cibanone” Colors 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors for the products 
made by 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Edgewater, N. J. 


and 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS COMPANY 
Custer City, Pa. Chrome, N. J. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHUR DYES 
BLACK BLUES KHAKI BROWN 
YELLOW VAT BLUES 


Specialty—Zeta Black for Hosiery 


Indigo Extract, Indigotine, Soluble Oils, Chrome 
Acetate, Sulphate of Chrome, Chrome Chloride 


Correspondence invited 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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THE 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
is devoted to the furtherance of the following 


EDITORIAL POLICIES 


To devote the Reporter wholeheartedly to the development 
of a permanent domestic dyestuff industry in America. 


To advocate everpthing which will expedite this development 
and oppose everything which will retard it. 


To eradicate the widely held conviction among consumers 
and the general public that American dyes are at best 
“‘makeshifts.”” 


To expose and condemn everything in this industry which 
smacks of German propaganda. 


To stimulate co-operation and mutual helpfulness between 


manufacturers and consumers. 


To foster a spirit of tolerance on the part of consumers with 
the efforts which manufacturers are making to supply 
their needs. 


To advocate such tariff or other legislation as may be essen- 


tial to the welfare of the industry. 


To encourage constructive co-operation and discourage de- 
structive competition between manufacturers—both large 


and small. 


To make our circulation cover every field which consumes 
dyestuffs and to supply these consumers promptly) with 
authentic information regarding the development of 
American colors and the most approved methods of their 
use. 
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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


The keystone in the manufacture of 
dyestuffs is intermediates. 


As the leading American manufacturer 
of intermediates of the highest grade we 
occupy a most favorable position for the 
production of first quality dyes. 


Our immediately available colors are as 
follows: 


Newport Direct Sky Blue Newport Benzo Purpurine 10 B 
Newport Direct Blue 2 B Newport Sulphur Navy Blue 
Newport Direct Blue 3 B Newport Sulphur Brown C 
Newport Direct Steel BlueG Newport Sulphur Green G 
Newport Direct Orange R Newport Azo Eosine G 
Newport Direct Green B Newport Acid Fuchsine 
Newport Congo Red Newport Acid Black 4 AN 
Newport Benzo Newport Acid 

Purpurine 4 B Conc. Blue Black Conc. 


Other products of equal and greater importance 
will be added as rapidly as produced. 


Our technical laboratories are at your disposal 
for the submission of your problems or the match- 
ing of your shades. 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 






Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis. First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“HANS ACROSS THE SEA” 


That is Where He is Now, and That is Where He Must 
Be Kept— Our Time to Study the Best Means is Now 


OUBTLESS the reader will be 
D able to remember with all too 

vivid distinctness—and perhaps 
with a touch of the old blackboard sick- 
ness also—how, when he was at school, 
he was invited to compute how much 
‘steen pecks of, let us say, potatoes, 
would cost him at so much per peck, 
and then to find out for how much per 
peck he would have to sell this quantity 
in order to make a profit of $10.00 on 
the transaction. 

Unlike the grocer, however, a mis- 
take in figuring which placed the price 
too low would cost him nothing except 
a possible invitation to linger after the 
pthers had departed and delve deeper 
into the intricacies of mathematics. 
He was not required to stand the 
actual cash loss involved; he had, so to 
speak, nothing really vital at stake—al- 
though an afternoon spent over a desk 
is a pretty vital thing in the estimation 
of a small boy at that. But supposing 
the error had cost him his supper in- 
stead ! 

Later on he took life a bit more seri- 
ously when he went to high school. His 
mistakes cost him more in the way of 
personal effort to correct to the entire 
satisfaction of his teachers, but still 
things went on much as before; he 
knew where he cou'd get three meals 


a day and what slips he made in con- 
nection with the bookeeping course he 
may have been taking caused no losses 
in the mythical firm for which he kept 
the accounts, nor to himself in the way 
of a curtailed salary. He couldn’t be 
“docked” and he couldn’t be “fired,” 
and so he had not to suffer for neglect 
or carelessness. He was constantly, 
protected from life while he was learn- 
ing to live, and this was right and 
necessary and a great advantage to him 
in after life. But in those days his 
losses as well as his gains were largely 
theoretical. 

Perchance he may have gone to a 
technical school, and eventually college. 
If so, the order of things still contin- 
ued; his designs for bridges with an 
overestimated carrying capacity caused 
no loss of life or property, nor did his 
insufficiently graded railway curves, 
and, to hit a little nearer home, neither 
did his miscalculated bleaching or dye- 
ing experiments result in the destruc- 
tion of thousands of dollars worth of 
valuable textile materials. 

But at last there came a time when 
he found himself up against the world 
itself, and then he discovered the fear- 
ful “kick” which often lies in the most 
trifling and petty mistakes—mistakes 
which would have lowered his marks 
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only a point or two in school; he 
learned that carelessness and neglect 
were paid for with the things necessary 
for his very existence, and that they 
had to be paid for until it hurt. He 
found his fellow beings short and sharp 
and uncompromising, exacting their 
pounds of flesh to the last particle and 
then reaching out to pick him entirely 
clean the minute he failed to watch 
them closely. 

By this time the reader will probably 
be fairly bursting with the suppressed 
desire to shout: “Yes, yes, go on, 
Why don’t you say it? The American 
dye manufacturers are the schoolboys 
and they’ll never know what competi- 


tion is until the war is over. Wonder- 
ful!’ 
Just so. The reader has hit the pro- 


verbial nail on its eq ally proverbial 
head. America has become a_ huge 
training camp in more ways than one, 
and from now until the war ends the 
air will continue to be filled with specu- 
lations as to what will happen when 
Hans the Salesman tries to again ex- 
tend himself across the sea. 

Following every great conflict, from 
the time when Caesar discovered that 
all Gaul was divided into three parts 
and then proceeded to ascertain how 
it would look in thirty-three, down to 
our own Civil War, there has always 
followed a_ so-called “Reconstruction 
Period.” There has been a great rear- 
ranging and shifting; frequently a mad 
industrial panic has ensued, but always 
new price levels have been found and 
new bases of trade established. 

There will most certainly be a recon- 
struction period after this war also. It 
is this period which is at present occu- 
pying the full attention of some of the 
most brilliant minds of the day. There 
have been some attempts to draw an 
analogy between the post-bellum days 
of the past and the approaching post- 
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bellum days of this generation, but with 
indifferent success. Prophets we have 
in abundance, and it occurred to the 
writer that some expressions of opinion 
based on. this angle of the future might 
be of interest. But somehow, in every 
case the conversation immediately 
shifted to other and more immediate 
aspects of the situation. Perhaps the 
most illuminating contribution to the 
subject was furnished by a dye sales- 
man who hails from the City of 
3rotherly Love—a true Philadelphic 
Oracle, if vou please—who said: “You 
cannot attempt to use former recon- 
struction periods as a guide toward the 
correct method of procedure in the 
present case, for there is no similarity 
whatever. In fact, I doubt whether 
there is a man in the country who 
would even venture to express an 
opinion on the subject. Have a cigar!” 

This was distinctly discouraging. 
However, we still believe that there is 
at least one useful lesson which may be 
drawn from a study of those stirring 
days. The organization known as the 
“Ku Klux Klan” was established in the 
South for good and sufficient reasons, 
as everybody knows full well. Its 
methods were, of course, lawless, and 
would never do in these days — nor 
should such a thing be thought of. But 
unquestionably it was exactly the 
proper thing to combat the conditions 
of its own time and it performed its 
work well. When it came to necessary 
propaganda it is doubtful if it has ever 
been equalled, and hence, if not the or- 
ganization, at least the underlying idea, 
may profitably be kept alive and prac- 
ticed. In fact, something of the sort 
must be practiced; it will form one of 
the principal assets of the dye industry 
when the struggle comes. 

Yes, this is the season for speculation 
and education. Just now, the Amer'- 
can manufacturers of dyestuffs are 
free to plan their campaign, to discuss 
among themselves the probable turn of 
events and to provide against weak- 
nesses which may show themselves 
upon examination. And while the war 
continues they will not be required to 
pay in anything more vital than extra 
work for the mistakes which they may 
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make. They are protected against feel- 
ing the full force of their own errors 
while they theorize to their hearts’ con- 
tent. And the more they stydy and 
theorize, the better fitted they will be to 
face the big battle for existence when 
it comes. Like the student, they must 
take advantage of the respite which is 
granted them to prepare. And appar- 
ently they know this and are straining 
every effort to fit themselves to face 
their antagonists. 

Just how far the fairly generous pro- 
tection for coal-tar products contained 


in the Congressional enactment of Sep- 


tember, 1916, will suffice in many in- 
dividual cases, cannot be accurately es- 
timated until the American maker is 
brought actually face to face with for- 
eign competition. The effectiveness of 
the provisions to prevent underselling 
and unfair competition will be known 
only after the machinery is in genuine 
operation. 


It is felt that in most cases the Amer- 
ican producers of coal-tar colors and 
other synthetic preparations can con- 


Benzol, Pure 

Benzol, 100% 

Benzol, 90% 

Benzol, 50% 

Benzol, Straw Color 

Toluol, Pure 

Toluol, Commercial 

Toluol, Straw Color 

Xylol, Pure 

Xylol, Commercial 

Solvent Naphtha 

Crude Solvent Naphtha 

Hi-Flash Naphtha 

Crude Heavy Solvent Naphtha 

No. 10 Naphtha 

Heavy Naphtha 

Pyridin, Denaturing 

Pyridin, Commercial . 

Paracumaron Resin 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 97-99% Straw Color 
Crude Carbolice Acid, 95% Dark 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 50% 1st Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 25% 1st Quality 


Creosote Oil 
Dip Oil 


Ortho-Cresol 


Xylenols 


impossible. 


17 Battery Place 
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REFINED COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 





Heavy Solvent Oil 

Shingle Stain Oil 

Special Heavy Oil 

Special Heavy Vil, Grade 2 
Neutral Hydrocarbon Oil 


Phenol, U.S.P. Natural 
Phenol, U.S.P. Synthetic 
Para-Amidophenol 

Cresol, U.S.P. 

Refined Cresylic Acid No. 5 


Meta-Para-Cresol 
Resorcin, Technical 


Resorcinol, U.S.P. 
Naphthalin, Flake 


We invite inquiries for the various products listed above, but would call attention to the fact 
that on some of these items present heavy contract obligations make immediate offerings 


The Gaul Company <P> 


Chemical Department 
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fidently await the ordeal. The mechan- 
ism of manufacture will be practically 
standardized, and the all-important 
trade relations with the consuming pub- 
lic will have been established. 


In some cases, however, the margin 
of safety will be rather limited. This 
is to be expected, more especially in the 
categories of colors in limited demand 
and of those, such as vat dyes, for in- 
stance, the manufacture of which may 
be introduced shortly before the return 
of normal conditions. Our chemists 
will tend to measure more and more 
carefully the probabilities of approach- 
ing peace as they undertake new prob- 
lems and consider the factors of suc- 
cess. 

The old expression “hands across the 
sea,’ signifying international amity, 
sounds so suspiciously like something 
else that it is hard to refrain from re- 
sorting to “the lowest form of wit” just 
long enough to lend local color, so to 
speak, to what we wish to say. “Hans” 


was once “across the sea’ —%in our 
midst. Now, owing to the war, he is 


Naphthalin, Small Balls 
Naphthalin, Large Balls 
Naphthalin, Crushed 
Naphthalin, Powdered 
Naphthalin, Granulated 
Naphthalin, Rice 
Naphthalin, Lump 
Naphthalin, One-ounce Cakes 
Naphthalin, Square Tablets 
Naphthalin, Round Tablets 
Cryst Alba 

Nitronaphthalin 
Alpha-Naphthylamin 
Anthracin 80% 

Carbazol 

Phenanthrin 

Special Cresol Compound 
Disinfectants, Coefficients 2 to 16 
Phtyalie Acid Anhydride 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 15% 1st Quality 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 50-60% 2nd Quality 
Crude Carbolie Acid, 25-30% 2nd Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 10-15% 2nd Quality 
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still across the sea—from us. Let’s keep 
him there. We don’t want him. Not 
only do we not want him, but what is 
more, we must not have him! 

For the nonce the American dye in- 
dustry is at school, studying how it can 
best stand up against such competi- 
tion from Germany as we know is 
bound to come, and it has a benevolent 
parent in the United States Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the Government 
gives every indication that it intends 
to act in the capacity of a rich relative, 
after our hero graduates, and give him 
every assistance. One of the major re- 
quirements of the preparatory course is 
that we learn the importance of estab- 
lishing the unqualified friendship of the 
consuming public. The trade press 
should be a powerful instrument in the 
accomplishment of this, and it is one of 
the things to which the AMERICAN 
DyestTuFF REPORTER intends to devote 
itself most assiduously. 


We must get together and keep 
“Hans” across the sea—in his own 
country ! 


DYE INDUSTRY TO MAKE ITS 
DEBUT IN POLITICS? 


That adequate protection for our 
dyestuff industry should be made one 
of the issues of the forthcoming elec- 
tion, is the belief of a writer in Fibre 
and Fabric who, in a recent issue, de- 
clares that mill workers and mill mana- 
gers should demand a pledge to support 
such legislation from all Congressional 
aspirants before promising their votes. 
The article, which is of interest as pre- 
senting one phase of the views held 
among textile men, is herewith re- 
produced: 

When one studies the wonderful dis- 
play of American dyes shown at the 
recent textile exhibits, and realizes that 
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while this display gave prominence to 
an industry that was not considered 
possible before the war, and an in- 
dustry that was only demonstrated in 
part, thinking people should see ample 
reason for a positive protection of such 
an industry in a tariff that will forever 
bar the one competitor that can ruin 
it in short order after the war ends and 
world competition is again in force. 


Our dye manufacturers, our ma- 
chinery makers and our cloth producers 
are now doing a profitable business and 
are thus compelled to pay the highest 
wage ever known in the textile and 
allied industries. With this high wage, 
labor is not particularly happy and 
there is continuous agitation for more 
money and shorter hours. The same 
necessity that now forces the higher 
wage will be glaringly responsible for 
reductions as soon as England and Ger- 
many enter in competition with us for 
world’s trade, and wage reductions are 
going to bring serious industrial dis- 
turbances and general unrest that will 
put our mills and factories out of the 
running for foreign business in a way 
we cannot afford. 

By wage equalization through in- 
creased tariff all this trouble can be 
prevented and we can go on indefinitely 
on the high American plan with our 
work people enjoying the same high 
wage now being paid. Under the pres- 
ent tariff we must compete with Eu- 
rope’s wage when the war ends, and it 


is not difficult to guess what the scale 
will be. 


Mill workers and mill managers 
should demand a definite pledge of sup- 
port for a protective tariff this fall 
when Congressmen come up for elec- 
tion, and only men promising to vote 
for this kind of a tariff should be sent 
to Washington. 


“ALGARROBIN” FROM THE 
ARGENTINE 


In the city of Santa Fe, province of 
Santa Fe, Argentina, a company has 
been formed to exploit a new dye ma- 
terial of vegetable origin known as 
algarrobin, according to a report from 
the United States Consul-General in 
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that country. The material is obtained 
from the wood of the carob tree and 
one of its applications is in dyeing the 
khaki cloth used in Argentine military 
uniforms. 

“Algarrobin” is said to possess valu- 
able dyeing properties. The fastness of 
the dye to fulling, light, washing, etc., 
is notable, as is also the uniformity of 
tone. These qualities, added to its mod- 
erate cost, are expected to render it of 
value to dyers. Used alone, it imparts 
a light brown color to any textile fibre 
—cotton, wool, silk, etc. These colors 
are fixed by means of appropriate mor- 
dants, according to the shade desired. 
There is a great variety of methods of 
employing the dyestuffs, and it should 
be easy for the dyer, with a little prac- 
tice in its use, to obtain all the tints 
he requires. 

In combination with vegetable ex- 
tracts such as fustic, logwood, hypernic, 
etc., it gives a number of varied and 
fast colors, and it is also very suitable 
for use as a base in dyeing with coal- 
tar colors. By its use in this connec- 
tion, an economy of from 50 to 90 per 
cent of the artificial color is claimed. 
For the loading of wool and silk it is 
said to be superior to all materials now 
used. 


Real Khaki Color Being Produced 


Khaki uniform cloth now being pro- 
duced for the army by domestic textile 
mills is conforming more and more all 
the time to the regulation shade. 

This statement was made recently by 
an expert dyer and tester in the wool- 
lens branch of the Clothing and Equip- 
age Division of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, in answer to a report that 
the lack of glycerine in soap now being 
used in the mills was causing a khaki 
to be produced entirely different from 
the original khaki color chosen by the 
Government. 

According to the dyer such strides 
have been made by American mills of 
late that the khaki to-day is more true 
than it was ten years ago, and perfec- 
tion is being approached with each dye- 
ing. The mills are now nearly 100 per 
cent. perfect. 
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The Butterworth-Judson Corporation 
announce that their color and dyestuff 
laboratories are equipped and ready for 
service. It is also announced that the 
relations between the Butterworth-Jud- 
son Corporation and Frank Heming- 
way, Inc., under which Frank Heming- 
way, Inc., were the sole distributors of 
the intermediates and dyes of the But- 
terworth-Judson Corporation, has been 
discontinued beginning June 29, 1918. 
From July 1 the products of the But- 
terworth Judson Corporation will be 
handled direct from its sales office at 
61 Broadway. 


Owing to the wholesale exportation 
of reserve stocks of German dyes re- 
maining in China in 1914, the natural 
indigo industry, which once flourished 
in the Yenping district and was subse- 
quently superseded by the manufac- 
tured product, is now reported to have 
fully regained its foothold, some 300,- 
000 pounds being shipped during the 
past year into the Foochow district 
alone. 


American Aniline Products, inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue New York 


Factories : 
Harrison, N. J. 


Nyack, N. Y. 
iw 
Amanil Direct Colors 
Amacid Wool Colors 
Basic Colors 


Sulphur Colors 
ALIZARINE NAVY BLUE G 


AMANIL VAT OLIVE 
co 


Southern Office : 
Danville, Va. 
New England Office: 
87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DYESTUFF REPORTER 
Published weekly by 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 

470 Fourth Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN 





Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
butions appreciated. 


A. P. HOWES, Editor and Publisher 





Domestic Subscription, $3 per year. 


Foreign, $4. 
Advertising rates on request. 


COOPERATION 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., has recently sent out to a large 
number of clothiers, department stores 
and manufacturers of women’s and 
men’s clothing a letter in w hich the ser- 
vices of their chemical laboratories are 
offered for passing upon and making 
tests of samples of dyed fabrics. 

It is, of course, common knowledge 
that for at least a year or two after the 
beginning of the present war all sorts 
of substitute dyestuffs were used by 
mills because of their inability to secure 
colors to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and there were also manufac- 
tured in this country great quantities 
of very poor colors which were, never- 
theless, used because they were the only 
ones available. Because of these condi- 
tions great quantities of textiles came 
upon the market which were decidedly 
inferior in color qualities, and the pub- 
lic, and oftentimes the garment manu- 
facturer as well, being uninformed as 
to real conditions, were misled, and 
found great difficulty in judging be- 
tween what was good and what was 
bad. 

The present action of the National 
Company in extending its laboratory 
facilities to all branches of the textile 
and wearing apparel trades constitutes 
an effort to correct this condition of 
uncertainty. It affords an opportunity 
for even the small clothing merchant 
to satisfy himself as to the character 
of the colors in goods which he han- 
dles and will make it possible for him 
to make intelligent complaints if the 
colors are not what they should be. 
The action is undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction and should be followed 
by all concerns who have the necessary 
facilities. 
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The letter, which is self-explanatory, 
follows: ' 

“In the emergency existing for a few 
months after the outbreak of the war 
—the transition period before the es- 
tablishment in this country of the pres- 
ent great artificial dye industry—many 
kinds of worthless dyes were used, — 
in some’ cases long after it was neces- 
sary, and the retailer and distributor 
of dyed garments commenced a cam- 
paign of explanation to the consumer 
to remove from their shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of badly dyed fabrics. This 
explanation was based upon the as- 
sumption that in the absence of Ger- 
man dyes, good work could not be se- 
cured. The explanation became a 
habit. 


“To make such a statement to-day 
is untrue and if continued after an op- 
portunity has been given to investigate 
might be interpreted as German prop- 
aganda. This Company and its prede- 
cessors have for years invited the mills 
to submit their problems in dyeing, and 
the necessary scientific tests and reports 
have been made without involving the 
recipients in any obligation. It is pro- 
posed now to extend this facility to the 
garment manufacturers, to the retail 
dealers and to the department stores. 


‘To this end we are prepared to make 
tests of any of your fabrics and to re- 
port to you the quality of the dyestuff 
used ; its comparative merits with the 
dyestuffs used prior to the war; its 
fastness to light, to washing, and any 
other requirements which you may be 
interested in. This will be done with- 
out charge and in accepting such ser- 
vice no obligation is incurred. 


“Our sole object is to demonstrate 
the comparative merits of American 
and foreign dyes. 


“For your information we hand you 
two publications of ours which will sug- 
gest to you the broad and stable basis 
upon which this American industry is 
now building. The exhibit recently 
shown at the Textile Show will again 
be open to public inspection between 
the fifth and ninth of August at the 
House of B. Altman & Company, New 
York City.” 
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Explosives to Dyes 


The evolution from explosives to dyes is the logical development of the dye- 
stuff industry from both a chemical and engineering standpoint. The manu- 
facturer of explosives enters upon the production of coal tar dyestuffs with 
these important advantages. 


Fist, the explosives manufacturer starts with the necessary raw matcrials. 
In his munitions plants he produces the bases which are required. The im- 
mense output of his acid plants is at his disposal. In his chemical factories 
he manufactures many of his principal intermediates. He is therefore assured 
of sufficient quantities of the required ingredients—all products of this coun- 
try—to meet his various needs. 


He has at his command unequalled plant and laboratory facilities for the pro- 
duction and development of the intricate by-products of the coking industry, 
equally useful in the making of military high explosives and in the manufac- 
ture of dye intermediates and dyestuffs. 


His chemical and engineering organization has had long training in the 
closely related explosives industry and is able through the experience gained, 
to overcome difficulties which would be insuperable to others less fortunately 
situated. 


The high quality of his raw materials is guaranteed because they are made 
under his constant supervision and control and unler the very exacting 
requirements of the explosive industry. He is consequently able to maintain, 
as no other manufacturer, the high standard of his tuunished product. 


As the world’s largest manufacturer of explosives the Du Pont Company 
enjoys these advantages to an unusual degree. It has already made possible 
the laying of a broad and secure foundation and the development of dyestuffs 
of the greatest commercial and industrial importance. It is the strongest 
guarantee of the permanency of our undertaking and of the final emancipa- 
tion of the dyestuff industry from foreign domination. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department 
Wilmington ESTABLISHED 1802 Delaware 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives. 

Iu Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals. 

I'u Pont Fabrikoid Co:, Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars. 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals. 

lu Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 


AMERICAN-MADE DYES _ IN 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


An Analysis by Our Representatives in Colombia, England, 
India, New Zealand, Portugal, Spain and Switzerland 


OR some time past the U. S. 
F Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce has been collecting 
facts and statistics for the benefit of 
our American dye manufacturers. The 
results reveal some little thought of 
possibilities for the future. As pub- 
lished in Commerce Reports, the organ 
of the bureau, we quote: 


CHINA 
3y Vice Consul Andrew J. Brewer 
Amoy, Apr. 19 


In the Amoy consular district, as in 
practically every other part of China, 
the demand for dyes is satisfied mainly 
by domestic products, particularly by 
indigo. There is, however, an importa- 
tion of dyestuffs to supplement those 
produced at home. In former years 
these came almost entirely from Hong- 
kong, which received them direct from 
Europe for distribution among the out- 
ports of South China. Even now ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the dyes 
imported into Amoy are reexports from 
Hongkong, the other 40 per cent being 
of Japanese derivation. The European 
war, with its compulsory suspension 
from the market of German aniline 
dyes and the withdrawal of the large 
supplies which were formerly obtained 
from Belgium, seems now to have 
given American dye manufacturers 
their chance, in spite of the fact that 
at the present time there are no dye- 
stuffs whatever of American manufac- 
ture imported into Amoy. 


Introducing American Dyes in 
Amoy—Imports 


The situation in Amoy, however, is 
peculiar. The imports of dyestuffs are 
not large enough to justify an Amer- 
ican firm’s keeping a foreign agent on 
the ground, and yet it is quite certain 
that the development of a local market 


is hampered by the absence of such an 
agent. Three of the larger dye im- 
porters in Amoy (whose names may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or its district 
and cooperative offices by referring to 
file No. 102106) at the present time 
control all the wholesale business, dis- 
tributing to the small shopkeepers, but 
to trade with them it would be neces- 
sary to correspond with them in the 
Chinese language or to have them vis- 
ited at intervals by a foreign representa- 
tive with an interpreter. The most 
feasible way of introducing American 
dyestuffs into Amoy appears to be to 
establish an agency at Shanghai or 
Hongkong under foreign management, 
giving this agency all South China to 
be worked under its supervision. Only 
in this way can the difficulties of cor- 
respondence in Chinese and of the lan- 
guage in general be overcome. 

The following figures show the value 
of imports of dyestuffs into Amoy dur- 
ing the past two years: 


Dyes and dyestuffs 1916 1917 
TE, POT TE $6,318 
Sark, mangrove ........ $8,169 10,447 
SPE ree 1,204 1,547 
SAMAMWOOG  .....-s 602 vei 4,579 3,512 
WEOMUNMON 68 once sia 266 2,126 
I I ees a dcaiy 5,350 6,078 

POM Sac asyokc 19,574 30,028 
COLOMBIA 
By Consul Claude E. Guyant 
Although there are several cotton 


mills in Colombia making a fair variety 
of the cheaper and coarser grades of 
cotton cloth, no dyeing has been done 
in any of the textile factories until re- 
cently. Yarn used has been imported, 
principally from England, in the differ- 
ent colors desired, but a few months 
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ago a Barranquilla factory (Fabrica de 
Tejidos Obregon), the largest textile 
mill in Colombia, installed dyeing and 
spinning machinery and has commenced 
to dye Colombian cotton. So far it has 
used only sulphur black, it is under- 
stood that later on the dyeing plant will 
be enlarged and other dyes used. The 
dyes of this firm are all purchased in 
the United States. It is not probable 
that any other mill in Colombia will go 
into this business. 


ENGLAND 
By Consul Percival Gassett, Leeds 


The distillation of both gas and coke 
oven tar is an important industry of 
Leeds. Benzole, carbolic acid, creosote 
oil, anthracene, and pitch, in which a 
large trade has been done with the Con- 
tinent, are produced. 


During the last quarter of a century 
considerable changes have taken place 
in the application of dyeing materials 
in the production of textile fabrics and 
leather. The use of natural dyestuffs 
in the form of extracts has developed 
largely, replacing in a great measure 
the dye material in its natural form. It 
is the custom to buy and sell extracts 
on guaranteed analysis of tanning con- 
tents and also to declare the shade of 
color by colorimeter test. 


The principal dyewood and tanning 
extracts manufactured in the Leeds 
district are myrabolam, sumac, valonia, 
logwood, fustic, barwood, hematite 
crystals and paste, orchil extract, and 
indigo extract. Chrome tanning liquor, 
together with the necessary dyes, dress- 
ings, and finishes, is also manufactured 
for the production-of leather suitable 
for boot manufacture. 


Artificial Dyestuffs in General Use. 

Natural dyes have within recent years 
been largely superseded by synthetic 
dyestuffs, formerly supplied principally 
by Germany. However, logwood, fus- 
tic, and catechu are still employed toa 
certain extent. The war has given a 
tremendous impulse to the manufacture 
of artificial dyestuffs, and in the leeds 
district various firms have started their 
manufacture, although as yet on a com- 
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paratively small scale. The number of 
artificial colors manufactured in Great 
Britain before the war was probably 
less than 100, and the number now be- 
ing prepared here is about 250, the ob- 
ject of the manufacturer at present be- 
ing to supply his customers with the 
dyes most in demand. 

The great difficulty the British manu- 
facturers faced at the beginning of the 
war was the lack of trained chemists 
who could assist in the making of these 
colors; although every effort has been 
made to overcome this difficulty, prog- 
ress has been slow, owing to “the re- 
quirements of the military authorities. 
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The University of Leeds, in conjunc- 
tion with the Universities of Oxford 
and Liverpool, has devoted one of its 
main laboratories, under the charge of 
Prof. Arthur G. Perkin, son of the 
founder of the artificial-color industry 
and the discoverer of mauve, to work 
on color manufacture, and is assisting 
the color makers in the Leeds district 
in every way possible. This university, 
which has probably the best-equipped 
department for the study of color chem- 
istry and dyeing in Great Britain and 
the equal of any on the Continent, has 
always devoted a portion of its cur- 
riculum to the study of artificial dye- 
stuffs, and now, being fully alive to the 
necessities of the situation, is making 
extensive preparations to cope with the 
difficulty in the future, not only by en- 
larging its dyeing and color laborato- 
ries, but also by offering much greater 
facilities to the young men of the Leeds 
district for undertaking such a course 
of training. 

(Lists of the artificial-dye manufac- 
turers, drysalters or middlemen, and 
dealers in the Leeds district may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district and 
cooperative offices by referring to file 
No. 100573. ) 

By Consul Horace Lee Washington, 

Liverpool, March 28. 


American Dyes Used in Liverpool 
District 
effort is being made by English 


manufacturers of dyes to meet the pres- 
ent abnormal demand occasioned by the 
usual sources of supply being no longer 
available, but it is not practical at this 
time to forecast the result of these ef- 
forts in the production of all the shades 
of color required. Two firms in Liver- 


pool interested in the subject state that 
large quantities of dyes 
country 


are imported 


into this from the United 
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States. One of these firms says that 
it is ready at all times to purchase from 
any reliable firm in the United States 
who can offer the best value. This firm 
manufactured vegetable dyes in_ this 
country for many years, but on account 
of the impossibility of producing log- 
wood and fustic extract here in compe- 
tition with manufacturers in the West 
Indies and in the United States, they 
and the other dyewood-extract manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom have 
ceased to produce these dyestuffs. 

(The names of the Liverpool firms 
mentioned in this report can be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district and 
cooperative offices by referring to file 
No. 99552.) 


INDIA 


By Consul Stuart K. Lupton 


Imports of dyes into the Bombay 
Presidency from Italy and Switzerland 
have declined to a very large extent 
since the war, and the supply from Ger- 
many and Belgium has practically 
ceased. These countries were formerly 
the principal sources of supply for ani- 
line dyes, while Germany and_ the 
United Kingdom furnished most of the 
alizarine dyes imported into Bombay. 
The United Kingdom has continued to 
supply alizarine dyes, practically con- 
trolling the trade in 1917, and has stead- 
ily increased its shipments ‘of aniline 
dyes. Imports from the United States 
began in 1916 with 2,086 pounds of 
aniline dyes, valued at 7,927 rupees 
($2,572), and in 1917 amounted to 
370,869 pounds, valued at 3,865,068 
rupees ($1,253,956). 

Prices have risen steadily, as may be 
seen by comparing the total imports of 
aniline and alizarine dyes in 1917, which 
amounted to only 886,912 pounds, val- 
ued at 5,667,693 rupees ($1,838,792), 
with those for 1914, which were 11, 
885,515 pounds, valued at 7,628,764 
rupees ($2,475,022). 


NEW ZEALAND 
Consul General Alfred A. Winslow, 
Auckland, March 26 
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readiness on the part of the manufac- 
turers to examine and test samples sent 
by American firms, and to order from 
these samples if the product measures 
up to the standards required here. 


Although there is not much done in 
manufacturing or dyeing here, except 
in the woolen mills and in a small way 
in the principal centers, in the aggregate 
the imports are considerable each year. 
For 1916 the imports of dyes were val- 
ued at $202,724, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied $168,760 worth and 
the United States $7,022 worth. These 
dyes enter free of duty from all coun- 
tries, with the exception of a 1 per cent. 
war tax, which is collected on all im- 
ports. 

(A list of dyers and woolen manu- 
facturers in New Zealand may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district and 
cooperative offices. Refer to file No. 


100310.) 


PORTUGAL 
Consul General W. L. Lowrie, 
May 6 


American-made dyes are in demand 
in Portugal, and considerable quantities 
have been imported from the United 
States to supply the. existing market 
The country has no extensive manufac- 
turing interests in comparison with its 
other industries, and the annual imports 
of dyes are valued at approximately 
$500,000. In 1914, the latest year for 
which complete statistics are available, 
Germany supplied about one-half of the 
entire demand. Owing to large stocks 
and also to the dyes landed from one of 


Lisbon, 


0.20 Peden = 
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the German steamships taken over by 
the Portuguese Government, the facto- 
ries were able to secure their normal 
supply for some time after the war be- 
gan, but during recent months dyes 
have been imported from Switzerland, 
the United States, Spain, France, and 
England, ranking in importance in the 
order named. 


Opportunity for American Exports to 
Enter Market 


It should be understood by American 
manufacturers that the present oppor- 
tunity for entering and holding this 
market is an exceptionally favorable 
one. Cotton, woolen, silk, and leather 
factories are eager to secure proper 
dyes. Just now their business is pros- 
pering to an unusual degree, and they 
are willing to meet the requirements 
of the manufacturer in order to secure 
an adequate supply of dyes. 

The Portuguese importer faces al- 
most prohibitive freights, unexpected 
delays in shipments, extremely high in- 
surance, higher exchange rates, etc. 
Dyes cost in Lisbon 15 to 20 times what 
they did under normal conditions. The 
business is in the hands of commission 
importers who meet the requirements 
of the American sellers and then sup- 
ply the factories on 30 days’ or more 
credit. 

Oporto, the metropolis of northern 
Portugal, is the chief market for ani- 
line dyes in this country. The Ameri- 
can consular agent at that port reports 
that the demand is principally for sul- 
phurous dyes, with direct dyes and basic 
dyes next in importance. He further 
states: “At present, owing to the great 
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scarcity of aniline dyes, natural color- 
ing woods like campeachy and quer- 
citron are being used extensively. Ani- 
line dyes are still obtainable from Spain, 
Switzerland, England, and the United 
States. Formerly the business here was 
in the hands of Germans, but Portu- 
guese firms have taken over the impor- 
tation. One concern has imported 
American dyes to a certain extent, but 
complaint is made of the irregularity in 
quality. Samples are of no value un- 
der irrevocable banking credits, and re- 
sults may be verified only by actual use 
of the dyes. An expert has suggested 


Government control of manufacture of 
dyes, with accompanying certificate of 
density or concentration.” 





YOU can’t afford 


to use any but the 
finest 


Oil Soluble Colors 


We Manufacture the Finest 


OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 

OIL BROWN 
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OIL BLUE 

OIL MAHOGANY 


We Can Match Special Colors 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. 
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SPAIN 


Consul General Carl Hurst, 
Barcelona, May 4 

Spain is at present a favorable mar- 
ket for American dyes. The importa- 
tions of dyes from England and France 
are not made with the same facility and 
frequency as heretofore. Aniline dyes 
that were formerly imported from Ger- 
many are not found here now, although 
aniline dyes of Swiss origin are ad- 
vertised and orders solicited. As is 
known, the majority of dyes derived 
from coal tar came from Germany, and 
Spanish statistics for 1917 give the sec- 
ond place to Switzerland. The United 
States occupies the third place among 
countries that exported to Spain in 
1916, with dyes valued at $24,077. 
Three-fourths of the indigo imported 
likewise came from Germany. The 
vegetable dyes, as specified in the Span- 
ish statistics for 1916, were imported 
into Spain in the following quantities: 
From Argentina, $368,790; France, 
$87,210; Great Britain, $72,390; United 


States, $119,320; and all other coun- 
tries, $47,690; making a total of 
$695,400. 


The greater part of mineral dyes in 
powder or in lumps, ground in water or 
oil, came principally from France and 
Great Britain. The participation of the 
United States along this line has been 
very slight. 

Limited production of Dyes in Spain 


There seems to be an especial oppor- 
tunity for American dye manufacturers 
to send their products to the Spanish 
market, not only to replace imports 
formeriy supplied by Germany, but also 
to help out the insufficient production 
of dyes made in Spain. The Spanish 
manufactures of dyes is hampered by 
the lack of certain raw materials. On 
account of the lessened imports of 
petroleum, dye factories have not been 
able to get sufficient supplies of benzol, 
and there is also decided lack of coal 
tar. The Spanish press has devoted 
considerable space to discussion of the 
lessened production of lampblack used 
for printing inks. 

In the consular district of Barcelona 
is centered the cotton spinning and 
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weaving industry of Spain, and the dye- 
ing establishments in connection there- 
with occupy an important place. There 
are in the country about 80 dye works, 
and there is, furthermore, an important 
business done in dyes for leather and 
paper. Public attention has been called 
to the scarcity of dye factories in Spain, 
and very recently in a lecture given at 
the Academy of Sciences of Barcelona 
on the subject of coal-tar dyes the lec- 
turer dealt upon the importance of ex- 
tending the manufacture of aniline dyes 
in Spain in union with German firms 
and with the privilege of using their 
patents. There is no doubt that the 
Spanish market is capable of absorbing 
a large quantity of American dyes and 
colors if transportation facilities are 
available and prices could be made ac- 
ceptable. The quotations for dyes in 
Spain have been in the past largely gov- 
erned by those of foreign markets, es- 
pecially of Paris. 

(A list of firms in Barcelona who 
use wholesale quantities of dyes and 
colors may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
its district and cooperative offices by 
referring to file no. 102567.) 

SWITZERLAND 
Vice Consul Frank Bohr 
Zurich, Apr. 22 

Swiss dyestuff consumers have al- 
ways been. greatly interested in dye- 
stuffs of high concentration, excellent 
quality, and reasonable price. The 
origin of the article in general does not 
matter if the quality fulfills the re- 
quirements in every respect. Prefer- 
ence is always given to the cheaper 
product, provided the quality is equally 
good and renders the same services, but 
if it should be still superior or offer 
other advantages, the prospects of a 
successful competition will greatly in- 
crease. Therefore, if American dye- 
stuff manufacturers are able to supply 
Swiss dyers with first-class dyes, the 
quality of which is in no way inferior to 
that of competing dyes, and if they can 
place these on the market at prices that 
will correspond with the Swiss prices, 
business conditions seem to indicate 
that there would be a possibility of 
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creating a permanent demand for and a 
consumption of American dyestuffs in 
Switzerland. 

New dyes of heretofore unknown 
qualifications would undoubtedly attract 
the consumer’s attention first, but also 
dyes already known to the trade and 
commonly in use will receive considera- 
tion if they are able to compete in price. 


Competition with German Market— 


Middleman Profits 

The Swiss business man is rather 
conservative, and, unless he can be. as- 
sured by actual facts of what might be 
called a profitable transaction, no obli- 
gations of any kind would induce him 
to sever old connections simply to take 
advantage of any opportunity that may 
be offered. 

Of course, American dyestuff manu- 
facturers should never lose sight of 
the fact that, especially in their line, 
the German competition on the Swiss 
market is powerful and that it had taken 
on such dimensions before the war that 
even the domestic industry was hardly 
able to secure a small percentage of the 
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Swiss trade. However, positive assur- 
ance may be given to Americans en- 
gaged in the manufacture of dyes and 
dyestuffs that there exists absolutely no 
prejudice against the use of their pro- 
ducts in this country, and, as already 
stated, the quality and the price are the 
most important considerations. 

In no case could Swiss consumers be 
interested in American dyes if the price 
is increased by the profits of middle- 
men. In order to avoid such increase 
it is of great importance that business 
transactions in this line should; wher- 
ever possible, be conducted between 
the manufacturers and the consumer 
direct, or at least between the manu- 
facturer’s agent in Switzerland and the 
consumer, in order to prevent the dyes 
from passing through the hands of a 
number of middlemen before they reach 
their final consumers. 


Other Conditions Affecting American 
Trade 

American manufacturers also must 
endeavor to adapt themselves to the cus- 
tomary conditions prevailing in this 
country, especially with regard to credit 
terms, discounts, and other particular 
requirements of each individual cus- 
tomer. Circular letters and catalogues 
printed in the English language, with 
price quotations in United States cur- 
rency, for goods delivered f. 0. b fac- 
try or American seaport, weights in 
pounds, etc., will probably receive little 
or no attention by Swiss importers and 
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consumers after the war. To-day con- 
ditions are entirely different, as most 
of the former sources of supply are 
shut off and Switzerland is compelled 
to buy wherever she can, but when the 
war is over and even greater and more 
intenive struggle for business among the 
competitors will again begin, and at 
that time American manufacturers 
should be ready and should have made 
the proper connections with this market. 

French and German are the principal 
languages spoken in Switzerland, and 
correspondence should, if possible, be 
conducted in one or the other. The 
fact that prices should be quoted in 
Swiss francs, weights given in kilos and 
grams, etc., may seem immaterial de- 
tails, and vet they are sufficiently im- 
portant and should receive careful con- 
sideration in the preparation of offers 
to Swiss firms. 

It may be of further interest to 
American dyestuff manufacturers to 
know that the supplying of American 
half-finished products for the manu fac- 
ture of dyes here would also be of 
great interest and of great importance 
to Swiss concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of dyes and dyestuffs. 


J. E. Kenworthy Co., Warren, R. L, 
have recently been incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000, to operate as a 
dyeing and bleaching plant. 


Phoenix Dye Works, Clearfield and 
Witte streets, Philadelphia, will reor- 
ganize and increase its plant to dye and 
bleach silk and cotton hosiery and in- 
stall a bleaching department. 


In hoc signo vincimus 
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Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 





ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
BASIC COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
DIRECT COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 

| CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 


Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for gio eae 
Softening, Fi inishing and Waterproofing abrics 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 
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The application of dyestuffs to textiles is as im- 
portant as their production. The technique of this 
branch of the color industry has for years commanded 
the best talent among those dyestuff distributors who 
have catered to the highest class of trade. 


An intimate knowledge of the possibilities of every 
dyestuff is often necessary to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the consumer. Dyeing isa chemical, not 
a mechanical process, and the variation of local condi- 
tions, due to differences in quality of water, steam and 
chemicals, makes the dyehouse problem an individual 
one. 


Such problems are welcomed by the technical de- 
partment of this company, which is manned by chem- 
ists who have been picked because of their knowledge, 
practical experience and demonstrated ability. We 
have long maintained well-equipped laboratories at our 
different offices for this purpose, and invite inquiries 
and extend, without any obligation on the part of our 
customers, our services to ali who stand in need of them. 


National Aniline & Chemical Compan 


INCORPORATED 


21 Burling Slip, New York 








